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Accles & Pollock have made a tube with such a thin wall that only 


a wafer-thin razor blade can cut it cleanly through. This new thin- 


walled tube is the latest of some hundreds of clever steel tube 


manipulations that Accles & Pollock have produced for meeting the 
and manipulating 


special needs of war. ‘Their inventive genius 


manufacturers with peace-time plans. 


POLLOCK LTD 


BIRMINGHAM 


skill are 
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ready now for 


Our artist has taken liberties with the drawing of the tube, 
but tf he had drawn tt actual size you wouldn't have been able to see it 
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are the 


T is a well-known fact that the first few hours of an engine’s “ life’ 
most critical, 


That is why manufacturers insist upon certain speed limits 


being observed if their guarantees are to remain valid. But only recently— 


and in still too few quarters—has it been realised that the life—and wear—of an 


engine begins, not in service, but on the Test Bed. No matter how careful the 


makers may be in degreasing, cleaning and polishing the component parts, once 


an engine starts running under its own power, and lubricating oil begins to 


circulate, foundry sand in the castings, and unsuspected abrasive dirt inherent in 


the surfaces is loosened and damage is done. Aero-engine manufacturers have 


learned this truth. Their Test Beds are fitted with Vokes Oversize Filters. The 


Oil Filter has been known to extract 5 lbs of dirt 


and sludge from an engine running non-stop for 








137 hours. Models are made in single and twin form 
with capacities of from 15 to 3,000 g.p.h. in engine oil 


and from 30 to 6.000 g.p.h. in hydraulic oil. 


Ow 
<_ = canensure | 
+ & that your engines 


leave the Test Bed in 


perfect condition by 





fitting Vokes Oversize 
fir, Oil and Fuel 
Filters and the Vokes 
Oversize Crank Case 
Breather Filter. Like 
all their 3,000 models, 
these Filters have an 
efliciency rating of 
99°9 per cent.; and 
25 years of scientific 
manufacturing expe- 
rience is behind their 
production, 
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h\, «<fsood heavens. man !°° 
v/ He gave my shoulder another five- 
4 pronged grasp. You mean...?” I 
\ nodded solemnly. ‘ Absolutely ”’ I said. 

\ As you can gather, we were talking about 

\\ fish—the merits of mushroom sauce over 
steamed plaice as opposed to just a lump 

of flat fish on a flat plate. But I was 
getting bored with this fishy conver- 

: sation. ‘“* What about that astonishing 
valve you started to tell me about the other day?” He 
immediately relaxed. ‘ What, the £Y. Pressure Controller? It’s 
a wonderful applicatior. of a law of Nature—you know it as Boyle’s 
Law. Briefly, it’s a way of harnessing steam, gases and liquids at a 
pressure above that of the atmosphere, and listen, the LV. 
Controller is both Instantly Variable and Infinitely Variable. Now, 
| it’s on hush-hush work, but later on you'll be mighty intrigued (I’m 
a rather decent steam engineer) so will others interested in internal 
economies in ships, chemical works, power houses, and breweries 
.. . but tell me, old man,” he said, dialling the old conversation 
again, “‘ do you cook the mushrooms before they go into the brown 
Don’t ask us about sauces—we can’t tell you, but we can 





dy 
b 





| sauce ?”’ 
tell you more about the GY. Pressure Controller. 


BELL PUNCH COMPANIES 
39 ST. JAMES’S STREET. LONDON, S.W.I 
make and sell — Traffic Tickets * Ticket Punches * Totalisators * Taximeters 
Automatic Navigators * Pressure ZV. Controllers * Calculating Machines 
Ticket Issuing Machines. 


PARENT COMPANY : CONTROL SYSTEMS LTD. 
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THE “VERY PUNCTUAL” MARSHAL STALIN—ORGANISER OF “THE SUPERB AND TITANIC EVENTS WHICH 
WE ARE NOW WITNESSING IN THE EAST.” 


: It was Mr. Churchill who, in the House of Commons recently, referred to Marshal | his collar; left is the @rder of Suvorov; right (lower), the Order of Victory 
Stalin as ‘very punctual,” saying that ‘‘he would rather be before his time Other decorations are (I. to r.): Order of Lenin; two Orders of the Red Star; 
than late in the combinations of the Allies."" This new portrait of the Marshal, Service Medal for twenty years in the Red Army, and Medal of the Defence of 
by B. Karpov, shows him with the five-pointed star denoting his rank below Moscow. Above (right) hangs the Gold Star of Hero of Socialist Labour 
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ISTORY is bunk, said the great Henry Ford. 
By which he presumably meant either -that 
the past did not matter or that our records of it were 
too inaccurate to be of any value. The latter is at 
least an arguable contention, though certainly 
not one that reflects much credit on human = 7-— 
industry, judgment or honesty. But the 
first proposition is plainly untenable. For 
the past matters a great deal, since it 
manifestly influences the present and the 
future. And if it did not, the present would 
not matter either, for nothing we did could 
have any value save for the moment in 
which we did it. Our lives would, in that 
event, be as ephemeral and purposeless as 
those of midges. Or even more so, for 
even the acts of midges have consequences ! 


The significance of the past was brought 
home to me this morning by the receipt of 
a brochure on Gordon and the Gordon} Boys 
written by Lieut.-Colonel Graham Seton 
Hutchison for the Gordon Boys’ School on the 
sixtieth anniversary of Gordon’s death. And 
reading its pages, which despite the pressure of 
urgent business I could not lay down, I was 
very forcibly struck by how much the will 
and work of one man may achieve, not only 
in his own lifetime but long after his death. 
For Charles Gordon, who never achieved 
higher ranl: than that of an ill-paid Colonel 
in the Engineers in his lifetime, left behind 
at least three things whose influence on the 
world we inhabit is not only considerable to- 
day, sixty years after his death, but which 
is still growing. First and foremost, he may 
be said to have left behind him a new Sudan, i 
which is what he both intended and died to | 
create. In his day that great country—twelve 
times the size of England—was a veritable hell 
on earth: a haunt of slavery, fear, bloodshed, 
filth and disease, where human decency, 
progress and humanity could scarcely exist. 





To-day it is a flourishing land of immense 
promise, peaceful, prosperous and progressive, 
where slavery and civil war have long been 
abolished and where disease is fast being abolished 
too. Yet but for Gordon’s seemingly impossible 
idealism and heroic resolve and death this 
wonderful transformation—wonderful not only for 
the Sudan but for all the lands around it— 
could never have taken place. Millions of men 
and women have Jed changed and happier lives 
as a result of this strange and noble English- 
man’s virtue. And yet this was the man 
whom Lytton Strachey—exemplar of our so- 
called English Intelligentsia in the years between 
the Wars—chose to snigger at as a half-crazed 
fanatic and drunkard. Not all Strachey’s 
exquisite art and skill in writing can excuse 
that sneer, 


It was not only in great things that Gordon 
left his influence bebind. He not only changed 
for the better the map of the world, but he 
changed—for the better, too—the social life of 
his immediate environment. When he was a 
young Captain of Engineers, living in Victorian 





QUEEN 


carriage. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


spectacle of boys being undermined in body and 
soul by the appalling conditions in which they were 
forced to live and work. These ragged, filthy, 
foul-mouthed urchins who swarmed in the streets 





VICTORIA’S VIS 
FIELDSAYE — THE DUKE (RIGHT) MEETING THE QUEEN. 


“ As the cortége approached Swallowfield, the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of 
Douro, Mr. Pierrepoint, Mr. Compton, M.P., and Colonel C. S. Lefevre. advanced 
a few hundred yards in advance of the yeomanry, and rode up to her Majesty's 
The Duke of Wellington took off his hat and bowed to her Majesty, 
who cordially returned the salutation; after which his grace and the gentlemen 
with him rode to the front of the Royal coriége, which immediately renewed its 


progress to Strathfieldsaye.’ 








and industrial Gravesend, his conscience was 
appalled by the spectacle of waste and poverty | 
about him. He did not, as others did, turn his 
back on it and ignore it, burying himself in the 
technicalities of his profession. Instead, he reacted 
against it with all the passionate intensity of his 
great heart and will. ‘ A shabby democracy,” 
writes Lieut.-Colonel Seton Hutchison, “ of slums, 
unemployment and verminous, undersized children, 
cheek by jowl with vast wealth was not good 
enough for Gordon.”’* He deliberately set him- 
self not to destroy it—that was beyond the power 
of a humble Captain serving his country as a pro- 
fessional soldier—but to lighten it in every way within 
His greatest indignation was roused by the 


his power 





* Lieut.-Colonel Graham Seton Hutchison, “Gordon and the 


Gordon Boys.” The Gordon Boys’ School. 1944. 58. 


CRITICAL SITUATION OF H.M.S. * PELICAN,’ WITH THE CHINESE 
” 


RANSOM ON BOARD. 
“The engraving represents an extraordinary scene—one of her Majesty's 
ships, laden with a quarter of a million of money—yet in distress! It 
appears that the ‘Pelican,’ 16, Commander Justice, arrived on the evening 
ot the 13th inst., at Spithead, from Singapore. with specie to the amount 
of about £250,000 on board The ‘Pelican’ came through the Needles, 
and in coming up from the westward with a light wind, she went too 
close in shore and tailed on the Kicker-point . . . she immediately com- 
menced firing minute guns, as signals of distress, and sent up several 
rockets, but which, however, were not answered for upwards of an 
hour... . The Portsmouth corresnondent of the ‘Times’ justly observes, 
with reference to the above occurrence:—‘The want of assistance was 
most keenly felt and serves to prove the necessity of having a power- 
ful steam-vessel ready at any minute at each of our ports, to sally forth 

to the assistance of a ship, or to repel the incursions of an enemy.’”’ 


of Gravesend and South-East London were to 
Gordon human beings and comrades made in the 
image of their Maker. He called them his ‘ Kings ” 
and ‘ Angels"’: fed them, washed them, clothed 
them, educated them and won them from vice and 
crime by the sheer power of his affection and 


TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AT STRATH- 


SS eed 


goodness. He had no money but his pay, but he 
began his glorious work 
by selling a large medal which the Emperor of 
China had presented to him to commemorate his 


brilliant achievements in the Chinese civil war. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO : REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS "’ OF JANUARY 25, 1845. E 


‘Give away your Medal’”’ became there- 
after a ‘“ standing order’’ in Gordon’s life ; 
he had carefully weighed up the real values 
of life and had reached the conclusion that 
nothing counted in the scales against the 
removal of human vice, want and disease. 
And in his own life thereafter nothing— 
wealth, fame or career—was allowed to 
count, not for a single minute. ‘‘ If you had 
been in my state,’’ he wrote of his Graves- 
end “ scuttlers,”’ ‘‘ you would-not have cared 
about Warwick Castle or Kenilworth. There 
were boys running about worth millions.”’ 


Small wonder that the walls of the shabby 
back-streets behind the barracks were some- 
times adorned by the unexpected 
inscription: ‘‘ God bless the Kernel.’’ The 
work begun in those now remote mid-Victorian 
days has since borne fruit in a great school 
named after the man whose life and heroic 
death it was founded to commemorate. It 
was the Queen of England, Victoria herself, 
who in 1585—the year of Gordon’s death— 
took the lead in inspiring the national 
Memorial to the soldier-martyr of Khartoum 
which presently took shape as the Gordon 
Boys’ Home. Its first President was the Heir- 
Apparent, afterwards King Edward VII. 
Lord Tennyson, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Cardinal Manning, the Lord Mayor, the 
Governor of the Bank of England, the Modera- 
tor of the Church of Scotland, the Chairman 
of the Wesleyan Conference and the Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford University were mem- 
bers of its first Council. Such was the growth 
in less than twenty years of the work of human 
regeneration begun by a penniless officer of 
Engineers in a Kentish slum. 





Since that date 5500 boys have passed through 
the Gordon Schools—many of them homeless and 
all of them boys who would not otherwise have 
had a chance of continued education. Between 
their fifteenth and eighteenth vears they have 
acquired the virtues of discipline, leadership and 
team-spirit, improved their general knowledge 
and Jearnt at least one craft sufficiently thoroughly 
to have an assured livelihood. Many of them 
have subsequently entered the service of their 
country ; no fewer than ninety-five of them were 
killed or wounded in that glorious little professional 
army which Britain sent to France in August 1014. 
Indeed, only thirteen years after Gordon's death 
and the School’s foundation, one of them, 
Trumpeter Daly, sounded the “‘ Charge’ when 
the 21st Lancers broke the Dervish line at Omdur- 
man—a charge in which a young officer called 
Winston Churchill bore a gallant part. It is 
not without significance that among those who 
to-day have sent their salutations to the School- 
now appealing for funds to maintain its identity 
and continue its salutary work—are Field-Marshal 
} > Montgomery and Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman el 
' Mahdi, son of the Mahdi whom Gordon died 
fighting.- The latter nobly describes the School— 
and its kindred University College in the Sudan 

the Gordon Memorial College—- as institutions 
whose object it is “ to produce men fit to be useful 
members of society.”’ And Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomeryv writes “No work is finer than the 
kind which cares for our British bovs and gives 
them training and opportunity for 
it is they who will have to play the major 
part in rebuilding the post-war world, and they 
must be well trained for the task Che Gordon Boys’ 
School does such work, and is, therefore, worthy of our 
help and prayers.’ Next time I cross Trafalgar 
Square I shall raise my hat to the statue of a great man: 
and there is, I feel, an even better way of showing 
respect for the man and the work he left behind him 
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THE GREAT RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE: A MAP OF THE MAIN AREAS OF COMBAT. 
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THE RAPID ADVANCE OF THE RUSSIANS TO THE REICH: A MAP SHOWING MAIN COMMANDS AND AREAS OF COMBAT. 
From East Prussia to Budapest the Russians by January 16 had thrown in vast January 18 Koniev was on the borders of German Silesia. Meanwhile Marshal 
armies, exceeding 1,500,000 men, in their great winter offensive In the main attack Zhukov, on Marshal Koniev's north, with Polish towns falling like ninepins, was 
towards Silesia, by Marshal Koniev’s armies, the fall of Kielce and 400 other places | advancing on a line towards Berlin, and Marshal Rokossovsky threatened East Prussia 
was followed in the next few days by many other strategic centres, so that on from the south. [Copyright Map by John Bartholomew and Son, Lid 
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MILESTONES OF THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE. 
§ THE CHURCH "IN THE PRINCIPAL SQUARE OF as iy 
} KIELCE, ONE OF THE FIRST IMPORTANT KEY ? I 
ak a a wae me ee | ; ( rowxs oF POLAND TO FALL IN THE PRESENT 








, A GENERAL VIEW OF LODZ, THE IMPORTANT POLISH INDUSTRIAL 2 ; OFFENSIVE. 
f TOWN WHICH LAY IN THE PATH OF MARSHAL ZHUKOV’S FORCES ¥ ~ 
DRIVING WESTWARD TOWARDS THE BORDERS OF GERMANY. 





GROUP IN THE CARPATHIAN FOOTHILLS ON THE 
f SOUTHERN FLANK OF MARSHAL KONIEV’S DRIVE 
> THROUGH POLAND 






































MARSHAL KONIEV, WHOSE FORCES OPENED THE MASSIVE 
RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE IN POLAND BY SHATTERING THE MAIN 
f GERMAN DEFENCES IN THE SOUTH AND SWEEPING WESTWARD 
5 TO THE GERMAN BORDER, 


FO ins] 








SOME OF THE GREAT IRON WORKS OF THE IMPORTANT POLISH INDUSTRIAL CITY OF KATOWICE, WHICH LIES ALMOST 
{ ON THE EASTERN BORDERS OF SILESIA, IN THE PATH OF MARSHAL KONIEV’S DRIVE. J 
~a 





te launching ot 

the Red Army's 
massive offensive on 
the Eastern Front, 
which Mr. Churchill 
described to the 
House of Commons 
as ‘the magnificent 
onslaught of the main 
Russian Armies 
along the entire front 
from the Baltic to 
Budapest,"’ was first 
made known officially 
by an Order of the 
Day from Marshal 
Stalin on the night of 
Saturday Janu 
ary 13, revealing that 
Marshal Koniev's 
forces, striking a 
smashing blow from 
their bridgehead at 
Baranov, had shat 
tered the main 























oem German defences in ; 

MARSHAL ROKOSSOVSKY, TO WHOM FELL THE TASK Poland and had 
/ OF CARRYING THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE FORWARD swept westward | 
| NORTH OF WARSAW, TO OUTFLANK EAST PRUSSIA some 25 miles on a : 


front 40 miles wide 
Two days later, Mar 














shal Stalin announced i 
that Marshal Zhukov's troops had also gone over to the offensive, having 
launched a heavy attack on Sunday, January 14, on the First White Russiar , oe : . . 
Front, between Marshal Koniev's Army and Warsaw, and had broken through A VIEW OF WARSAW, SHOWING THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. ALEXANDER-NEVSKI, THE POLISH CAPITAL WAS } CRA 
the deeply echeloned German defences, capturing 13 places n the same LIBERATED ON JANUARY 17 BY MARSHAL ZHUKOV, WHOSE TROOPS ENCIRCLED THE CITY. : 
day Marshal Rokoss ky ommanding the Second White Russ nt 
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TOWNS AND LEADERS IN THE GREAT DRIVE. 
a 22m Se. he ‘ 
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A STREET IN THE OLD POLISH TOWN OF 
RADOM, OVERWHELMED IN THE EARLY STAGES 
. . 5 . ste re aaa 2 ee —— 
OF MARSHAL ZHUKOVS ASSAULT ON THE FIRST A . : ‘ - brea iad aan? AL TOLBUKHIN, IN ¢ MAND OF 
WHITE RUSSIAN FRONT A VIEW OF BUDAPEST, WITH THE RIV DANUBE FLOWING ee . x seta 
a > ~ > > FORCES ON THE SOUTHERN SIDE OF BUDAPEST, 
fs THROUGH THE CITY. PEST, THE EASTERN PART OF THE f VANCINE NORTH OF LAKI BALATON 
" EP 2D ADVANCING N af » . 
CAPITAL, WAS REPORTED CLEAR OF THE ENEMY ON JANUARY I5. REPORTER 
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ZHUKOV, COMMANDING THE FORCES OF THE FIRST 

RUSSIAN FRO ADVANCING ON MARSHAL KONIEV’'S 

RIGHT FLANK IN T COMBINED DRIVE ACROSS SOUTHERN 
POLAND TO GERMANY. 


GENERAL VIEW OF CZESTOCHOWA, USED BY THE GERMANS AS A DEFENCE BASE. IT LIES ONLY FIFTEEN MILES 
FROM THE SILESIAN FRONTIER, AND WAS CAPTURED BY MARSHAL KONIEV'S TROOPS ON JANUARY 17. 


Continued 
joined the generai 
offensive in a full 
scale assault from 
two bridgeheads over 
the Narev River, 
north of Warsaw 
Subsequent reports 
made it clear that 
the whole front in 
Poland was moving 
irresistibly forward 
and that the Russian 
offensive had de 
veloped into a 
*steam-roller"' ad 
vance, sweeping 
everything before it 
The important key 
towns of Kielce, 
Radom, Warsaw and 
Czestochowa fell 
rapidly in the early 
stages, and less than 
a week after the 
opening of the grand 
assault, German re 
ports were speaking MARSHAL MALINOVSKY, COMMANDING THE RUSSIAN 
of Russian forma FORCES NORTH OF BUDAPEST, DRIVING INTO CZECHO 
tions on the Silesian SLOVAKIA IN A THRUST FROM THE SOUTH AND EAST 
frontier, more than 
100 miles fr 
Starting-p 
Marshal 
»bviously 

CRACOW, THE SECOND CITY OF POLAND. LUBLIN WIRELESS ANNOUNCED ON JANUARY 17 THAT THE CITY the House 


HAD BEEN LIBERATED, BUT CONFIRMATION WAS NOT IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING the iperb 
their rea 
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MEMORIES THAT ARE WORTH PRESERVING. 
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By MICHAEL SADLEIR.* 


i.’ the moment, though Wordsworth would not 

have used the whole of the modern phrase, the 
world is quite definitely too much with us. 
Present ’”’ deluge us daily ; and most of us, whether 
cocksure or, bewildered, are 
; vouch for the fidelity of the portrait. 
the book relates to things and people of long ago— 
things and people still fertilising the minds of men in 
the trenches, novelists and collectors who (should a new 
Dark Age ensue) will be recalled with affection when 


fascinated or terrified, 
constantly constrained to face ‘‘ Things 


But, for a consolation and (most certainly) for an en- 
couragement, it is well, occasionally, to resort to 
‘“‘ Tout passe, tout lasse, tout casse”’ 
No man 


‘‘ Things Past.’’ 


states the melancholy view of the matter. 


fighting, whether with 
weapons or with 
words, would be helped 
in action by that 
superbly concentrated 
phrase, though he 
might be comforted by 
it, a little, when licking 
his wounds after de- 
feat. ‘‘ Let the dead 
past bury its dead ”’ 
is another phrase 
which cannot be 
accepted without 
qualification. For one 
thing, it just doesn’t 
happen: as the 
Bolsheviks discovered 
when they tried to 
write all things new. 
And, for another 
thing, without our 
roots we should sink 
back to the level of 
the __ beasts. ‘ The 
evil that men do lives 
after them’ that is 
only a half of the 
truth. The good en- 
dures also; and men 
are fortified not only 
by memories of brave 
fighters, but by mem- 
ories of quiet men and 
women carrying on the 
tradition of normallife. 
I use the word “ nor- 
mal’’ advisedly. Many 
issues are involved in 
thiswar. Buttome it 
appears to be, very 
largely, a conflict be- 
tween those who think 
that war is normal and 


those who think that peace is normal. 
somebody else, said in the French National Assembly 


over 150 years ago : 


and war is to hima national industry.” 
bewildered genius who was swept away on the waves with 
of his own racket, said many years ago that he 
thought that a world without war would be a decaying 


THE 


“THINGS PAST”: 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


destroyed. 


** Things 


Future.’ 


THE PROUD CITY—A NEW VIEW OF THE TOWER OF 
ACROSS WATER LANE 


The reproductions above and on the right are from two, of a series of 
six, posters issued by the London Passenger “ransport Board and 
entitled ‘‘ The Proud City.” The artist in each case is Mr. Walter E. 
Spradbery. Under the ter showing St. Paul’s Cathedral are printed 
words from “ Letters Patent under the Great Seal of England the 
12th day, Nov. 1673. . . . ‘ The principal Ornament of our royal City, 
to the Honour of our Government, and of this our Realm . . .’”” and, 
under that of the Tower of London, from William Harrison Ains- 
worth, these lines: ‘‘ The proudest monument of antiquity . . . which 
this country or any other possesses.” 


- 


unless Anthony Trol- 
lope and Verhaeren 


Mirabeau, or 


‘** The Prussian is a military animal, can be __ included 
Mussolini, that amongst them, deal 
“the great,” 


except indirectly : it 
deals with \the “ per- 


world, but that he did want peace for a great many sons of importance 


The ordinary in their day’ (which 


years, That compromise doomed him. 

Englishman's attitude is different. ‘‘ We don’t want is Browning), the 
to fight, but, by jingo, if we do” always represents obstinately _ persis- 
our way of thinking. Our enemies always trade on tent obscure, and 
the first half of the sentence, and can’t understand the strange early 


the connection with the second half. 
and ignorant and refuse to believe, until we are faced 
with a crisis, that other people may have different 
hankerings, and even nursery-rhymes, from our own. 
But, when forced, we can fight them; and, when 
fighting, we find our support in thoughts of peaceful 
homes, of countrysides, of quiet songs, to which we 
I heard the other day from a man 
wounded in Crete to whom a brother-soldier had passed 
“a book to read,’’ which was Housman’'s “ A Shrop- 
In pain, and starving, it reconciled him : 
he realised the eternal struggle between good and 
evil and the music which can be made out of it. 
All that has arisen out of my reading of Mr. Michael 
Sadleir’s book, with its almost defiant clinging to 
preserving from the generations of Strand, a mixture of 


want to return. 


shire Lad.” 


things worth 


civilisation once more threatened by the barbarians, 
out of the northern forests, who wield the hammer of 
Thor, envy while they are destroying, and destroy 
while they are envying. 
rhere is an enchanting chapter (marred by 
one sentence) about a French provincial town, quint- 
essence of all such towns, in which Mr. Sadleir, years 
ago, found repose, and now inaccessible and possibly 


tioned, 


pockets in the lives 
of the eminent. 
Disraeli is here : but 
only because of 
youthful, and partly 
hypothetical, satires 
which he wrote. 
George Eliot is here, 
but only as a young 
woman, mixed up 
with the handsome- 
publisher - vamp 
(surely the only one 
on record!) Chap- 
man, who kept, in the 


We are slack 


boarding-house and 


The war, I admit, is men- 





*” Things Past.” By 
Constable; 108.) 


Michael Sadleir. 


With a Frontispiece 


much more talented 





The last war, also, is mentioned: there 
is a very vivid description of a visit to the great 
Belgian poet Emile Verhaeren, who came here during 
the last war and died before he knew it had been 
temporarily won: I also knew him a little and can 


But most of 


‘ barely the names 
of the _ noisiest 
people are re- 
membered, except 
by excavating 
scholars. Catiline, 
in his time, was 
doubtless better 
known than 
Catullus in his 
time: but Catul- 
lus, after two 
thousand years, 
is still a friend 
of poetic youth, 
and Catiline is 
merely one of 


Many  conspira- 
tors. The time 
may well- come 


when Rhoda 
Broughton, ‘as a 
great character 
and as a reason- 
ably good novel- 
ist, will survive 
in the pages of 
the historians and 
the name of 
Goebbels will not 
be known. 

There could be 
no better “ carry- 
over’”’ than this 


LONDON book. It does not, 
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THE PROUD CITY—A NEW VIEW OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL FROM 
BREAD STREET. 


seraglio (partly Platonic and partly not), and died, as 
late as the ‘nineties, in France, still editor, absentee- 
editor, of the Westminster Review. Trollope is here, and 
very much here: I think Mr. Sadleir exaggerates the 
neglect which set in after his death. 
really gets into his stride, both biographically and 
bibliographically, with lesser people. 

Here is an essay on Henry Kingsley, author of 
“ Ravenshoe,"’ and brother of Charles Kingsley, and 
than Charles 


But Mr. Sadleir 


an extremely 


Jan. 27, 1945 




















MR. MICHAEJ. SADLEIR, AUTHOR OF ‘THINGS PAST,” 
THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Mr. Sadleir, author and publisher, was educated at Rugby and Ballia} 
College, Oxford. From 1915-18 he was in the War Trade Intelligence 
Department and in 1919 was a member of the British Delegation to 
the Peace Conference. His many publications include “ Trollope: 
A Commentary,” and “ Trollope: A Bibliography ”’; “ These Foolish 
Things,” and “‘ Fanny by Gaslight.” 


discriminating essay. Here is another about the 
incredible William Maginn, whose scattered works 
Mr. Sadleir might well, when the paper shortage is 
over, edit. Here are chapters on Miss Broughton and 
Miss Braddon, both of them so popular in their day 
that their merits have been overlooked by later critics 
because of their popularity. There are brief biographies 
of H. W. C. (“ Fluffy’’) Davis and W. B. Maxwell 
(Miss Braddon’s son, a delightful man, and not a bad 
novelist) ; and brief treatises on Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham, the great book-collector, and the ‘‘ Gothic 
Romance.” 

This last essay starts with ‘‘ Northanger Abbey ”’ : 
Mr. Sadleir takes the books which Catherine Morland 
read, follows them and their authors up, and then 
involves us in all the authors who wrote similar works 
about castles, abbeys, sinister Counts, ghosts, dun- 
geons, and clanking chains. In his disquisitions on 

this theme, Mr. 
Sadleir is extremely 
provocative. There 
is hardly a page 
about which one 
could not write a 
contradictory, or 
at least qualifying, 
page. But I don’t 
want to do so now. 
Because, for a 
night and a day, he 
has taken me back 
to forgotten worlds 
of old reading and 
book-collecting and 
led me to forget 
V-1’s, V-2’s, and 
the complicated 
problems of Greece 
and Serbia. ‘* What 
shall we send to the 
boys at the 
Front ?’’ was a 
question asked in 
the last war, and is 
still asked now: and 
the corresponding 
question about 
“boys "’ in prison- 
*ers’camps. Well, 
obviously, this book 
wouldn't suit every- 
body: there are 
plenty of our stout 
and decent fellow- 
countrymen who 
have barely heard 
of Shakespeare, and 
call a copy of The Illustrated London News “a book.” 
But, for the educated and intelligent, I can conceive of 
no better present than this. It might start all sorts of 
young men on all sorts of hobbies. ‘‘ Escapism ’’ used 
to be the word : invented by pale creatures who never 
even shot a rabbit in their lives, and who would have 
missed a haystack had they ventured a daring shot at it, 
with the dreadful recoil. Escape we all need, occasion- 
ally, if we are to parade in these horrible times : and Mr. 
Sadleir is a Pied Piper who may provide it for many. 
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THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE: THREE PICTURES FROM THE BATTLEFRONTS. 
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ONE OF THE NEW SUPER-HEAVY JOSEF STALIN TANKS FORDING A RIVER ON 
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7 THE EASTERN FRONT: GERMAN REPORTS HAVE ADMITTED THAT THE JOSEF STALIN ay 

H IS MORE THAN A MATCH FOR THEIR OWN BEST TANK—THE ROYAL TIGER. an ta te a 
me, 

















MILITARY PERSONALITIES, MARSHAL ROKOS- 


TWO OF RUSSIA’S MOST FAMOUS 
FRONT. 5 


} SOVSKY (LEFT) AND MARSHAL ZHUKOV, IN CONFERENCE ON THE EASTERN 
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HE first of our three radioed pictures from the Eastern Front shows the 








latest super-heavy Soviet tank, a Josef Stalin, in action. Describing it, a 
German military radio commentator said: ‘ This most powerfully gunned and eas . 
armoured vehicle in the world is more than a match for our best tank—the Royal , : . . 
: 
in 


. 5 


Tiger." It is reported that the Josef Stalin mounts a !22-mm. (about 5-in.) 
weapon—the heaviest tank gun in the werld—and three machine-guns; weighs 
has 4-in.-thick armour. Other powerful guns, in this instance self- 
They were part of the immense concen- 


open the German defence ) SELF-PROPELLED 
ARTILLERY HAS BEEN PROMINENT IN THE RED 


a 








50 tons; and 
propelled, are seen in another picture 
tration of artillery with which the Red Army tore 
Our third picture shows two of the famous Russian Marshals { 
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GUNS OF A SOVIET GUARDS REGIMENT GOING INTO ACTION 
ARMY'S OFFENSIVE. 


A". 


system in Poland. 
who are directing the Red Army's steamroller advance. 
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LL who follow closely the progress of the 
war and have acquired an understanding 
of its broad features have looked forward with 
supreme confidence to the moment when the 
Red Army should pass to the offensive in the 
Polish plains. Without underrating the task 
before the Russians, or unler-estimating the 
preparations of the enemy to meet an offen- 
sive which he had good reason to expect, 
they were convinced that Russian strength 
and resolution would prove adequate to the task of breaking 
up his front and driving him westward in confusion, Yet 
the reality has exceeded expectation. This is true alike of 
the scope of the offensive and of the depth of its pene- 
tration. Apart from the operations south of the Carpathians, 
five Army groups—those of General Cherniakovsky in East 
Prussia, Marshal Rokossovsky north of the Vistula, Marshal 
Zhukov south of the river, Marshal Koniev in the southern 
half of the Vistula bend, and General Petrov in Galicia— 
have gone over to the attack. All have attained great 
success, though it is the three Marshals in the centre who 
have struck the mightiest blows. Up to Saturday last 
Koniev’s advanced guards, thrusting straight towards 
Silesia, had covered 130 miles from their Vistula bridge- 
head at Sandomierz. Astride the railway from Warsaw 
to Poznan, and between Warka and Lodz, Zhukov had 
advanced nearly 100 miles. 

The economic consequences of the offensive are as im- 
portant as the military. Lodz has been described as the 
Manchester of Poland. Cracow, the seat of the German 
governor, is the gateway to the coal and iron district of 
Silesia, to which so large a proportion of German war 
production has been transferred. It was in this region, 
with its rich natural resgurces and its already great in- 
dustrial development, that the Germans hoped to carry on 
the major part of their production, less impeded by bombing 
than in any other part of their own country or their con- 
quests. From this point of view there is no distinction 
between Polish and German Silesia. The mineral basin 
extends across the frontier, and Katowice, a Polish city, is 
its industrial headquarters. There are students of the 
economic war in this country who hold that the loss of this 
basin would be so crippling to Germany that she could not 
Jong endure without it. I make no prophecies in this 
respect, because I do not pretend to know to what extent 
stores in hand and the production of other factories—many 
of them underground—suffice to enable Germany to prolong 
a purely defensive war, but I do believe that there is, in 
an economic sense, no more tender spot in the German 
system. 

I also believe that the importance of the factor of 
German soil is very great. The tremendous energy of the 
enemy in the defence of East Prussia, which brought the 
previous Russian offensive on this front to a halt after 
fierce battles on the Rominten Heath, affords proof that, 
for all the tightness of control within the country, he cannot 
neglect public sentiment. In the same way, the tongue of 
German Silesian territory which juts out into Poland is a 
weak point in the moral defence of Germany. Poznan 
lies as far west as Breslau, and is nearer to Berlin, but it 
cannot be doubted that the loss of Breslau would affect the 
Germans the more seriously. The Germans have made it 
a principle to fight their wars on the territory of their foes. 
In the last war, though they were defeated, they succeeded 
in doing so throughout, and their frontier was never crossed 
except momentarily in 1914 by the Russians in East Prussia, 
unless one chooses to count a small French holding in the 
stolen district of Alsace- 
Lorraine, which had no 


effect upon German 
morale. The Russian 
offensive in Poland 
therefore provides 


opportunity for purely 
military, for economic 
and for politico-moral 
success, which is the 
perfect combination in 
strategy. 

The special qualities 
of the Polish plains 
which offered the 
greatest military 
advantages to the 
Russians are their open 
character, absence of 
obstacles, and accessi- 
bility to tracked 
vehicles. This is the 
type of country which 
favours the big bat- 
talions. Owing to the 
length of the front by 
comparison with the 
forces which the 
Germans could employ 


in its defence, there MARSHAL ROKOSSOVSKY (EXTREME 
were wide gaps in their THE BASEMENT OF A_ BUILDING 
array and nothing to ACTUALLY 


prevent the Russian 
armour from entering 
them and outflanking 
the centres of  resis- 
tance. It was as cer- 
tain as anything can 
be in warfare that when the 
full weight to bear upon this front 
crash through it. It was equally certain that their 
armour would move twice as fast as the German in- 
fantry if the latter tried to disengage, so that even if the 
enemy had prepared a deep retreat, his first-line divisions 
would find themselves many miles to the east of the Russian 
advanced guards and intermingled with the main body of 
the Russian infantry divisions. What was not certain 

and as I write has not yet been decided—was whether the 
bulk of these German forces would be destroyed or would 
succeed in breaking out. In the former case, the defeat 
would indeed be catastrophic, and the eastern frontiers of 


five years and four months. 


brought _ their 


they would 


Russians 





FELL 


Warsaw, encircled by Marshal Zhukov’s troops from the south, fell on January 17, the capital which had suffered the horrors of the German occupation for 
[ Meantime, Marshal Rokossovsky, by-passing it on the north and advancing on East Prussia from the south, his believed objective 
being Danzig, had entered the Junker territories on a front of 50 miles, capturing many important towns, including Tannenberg. Simultaneously, General to 
Cherniakovsky was assailing East Prussia from the north, marching on Insterburg and the capital, Konigsberg. This young General 
commanding the Third Russian Front, earned his high reputation first at Voronezh in January 1943, and later at Kiev, Vitebsk, Minsk, Lida, and other 
He holds many decorations awarded him by Marshal Stalin. 


big successes. 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
THE WINTER CAMPAIGN OF THE RED ARMY. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


the Reich, deprived of their trained and equipped defenders, 
would be left over long stretches covered only by battle 
groups formed from stragglers and fugitives, and by the 
Volkssturm. That is what we hope to see occur. But the 
total capture of prisoners announced for the week ending 
on Saturday was only 25,000, a very small figure. 

The only sector which calls for special consideration is 
that of East Prussia. This country is a fortress in itself, 


with the natural obstacles which Poland lacks in the form 
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THE LIBERATION OF WARSAW ON JANUARY I7 AFTER 

OVER FIVE YEARS OF ENSLAVEMENT AND TORTURE BY 

THE GERMANS: UNITS OF THE POLISH ARMY PASSING 
THROUGH WARSAW SQUARE. (By Radio.) 


TO MARSHAL ZHUKOV’S ARMY, 


of a chain of lakes, strong prepared fortifications, and a 
greater concentration of troops. The Russians have broken 
into it to the north-east and east, and more recently on its 
southern side. When the first news of their offensive here 
came in from German sources it appeared that the Russians 
might be aiming at keeping the maximum German strength 
away from the battlefield farther south. It now appears, 
however, that they are intent upon overrunning East 
Prussia. The attack upon it is likely to prove the most 
difficult part of their task, but the Germans are fully en- 
gaged in defence, which they are finding difficulty in main- 
taining, so that the anxiety expressed in some quarters 
lest they should counter-attack the Russian forces in 








ON THE EAST 
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northern Poland in the right flank seems to 
be misplaced. It does not seem probable that 
the enemy will be able to scrape together 
forces adequate for a counter-offensive unless 
he can first more or less stabilise the front, 
as happened before he struck back in the 
Kiev salient at the end of 1943. 

People often ask: ‘‘ How far can an 
offensive go in modern warfare before 
the diminishing force of its impulsion brings 
it to a halt?” It is not a question to which it is 
easy to give a simple answer. Various factors have to be 
taken into account, including the nature of the country. 
But the most important factor is the fate of the opposing 
army and the strength of the reinforcements which can 
be sent to it. If the defence is largely annihilated and 
receives only weak reinforcements, then opposition will 
obviously come to an end for practical purposes. In such 
circumstances, while the main body of the attackers may 
gradually become immobilised, it may be possible, by 
turning over more and more echelons of transport to a small 
proportion of the best troops to keep them on the move for 
hundreds of miles. But if the defence remains in being 
and keeps fighting on, even though heavily defeated, then 
the general experience of this war seems to be that 200 miles 
is about the maximum distance over which an advance 
can be maintained without a considerable. pause for 
building up the supply system again. At the time of 
writing it is difficult to judge of the fate of the German 
armies which have had to meet the Russian offensive 
in Poland. By the time these lines appear we may 
know more, but I can only say with certainty that they 
have lost heavily in men and _ still more heavily in 
material, which the Russians must have gathered up 
in vast quantities. . ; 

The question of reserves is clearer. At the price of 
a retreat to the Alps, the Germans might be able to with- 
draw something like ten divisions from Italy, but only 
two or three of these could be sent immediately. They 
have already withdrawn four or five from Norway and 
could probably spare some more, but these again would 
take time to reach the scene of action. And in Poland 
the Germans particularly need armour, which is not 
available in any considerable strength in Italy, or at all in 
Norway. For this they would have to go to the west, 
where two Panzer armies took part in the Ardennes offensive 
and a couple of other Panzer divisions are known to be 
stationed. It is my view that the enemy will endeavour 
to transfer one Panzer army to the Eastern Front; indeed, 
it may have already started, though the last reports avail- 
able suggested that it had not. It need not be said that 
the Allies will do all in their power to prevent the reinforce- 
ment of the Eastern Front. They ought to be able to 
limit it, but it is doubtful if they can stop it altogether. 
On the other hand, no German forces from the west are 
likely to be in action against the Russians much before 
the end of January, and then only in small numbers. 
A great deal may happen before then if the Russian offensive 
continues to go well. 

I have given above an analysis of the Russian offensive 
without indulging in detailed prophecy. It is the biggest 
the Russians have ever undertaken, and it has been mounted 
with the greatest care and skill, while it is, of course, very 
much closer to objectives vital to Germany than were 
the offensives of last year. It has already resulted in one 
of the heaviest defeats which Germany has ever had to 
endure, We hope that it will continue to go forward, 
even to Berlin, which 
Germans. profess to 
have been informed 
by Russian prisoners 
is the Russian aim. 
But if I had to try 
my hand at foretelling 
the future, I should 
suggest that there 
would be a pause in 
the offensive in the 
sectors where it had 
made the most progress 
just about the date 
on which this article 
appears. If the Russians 
should then have 
advanced deep into 
Silesia and East 
Prussia, the most 
Sanguine would hardly 
be able to avow them- 
selves disappointed. 
The immense distance 
over which the Russians 


have to carry their 

supplies must be borne 

GENERAL IVAN CHERNIAKOVSKY, THE in mind. Perhaps I 

THIRTY-SIX-YEAR-OLD COMMANDER oN Can illustrate this by 

LEFT) WITH HIS STAFF AT HIS COMMAND POST IN THE EAST PRUSSIAN FRONT. ON reference to the Polish 
ON THE APPROACHFS TO WARSAW. THE CAPITAL JANUARY 21 IIE WAS ADVANCING RAPIDLY City of Katowice, of 


which I spoke earlier. 
Writing these lines in 
London, I am as close 
Katowice as is 
Marshal Stalin in the 
Kremlin. 

We may found 
high hopes upon this great achievement of the Red Army, 
but we can afford to let the news come in—and 
it has been coming in fast enough so far—without 
trying to anticipate it. Most of the prophecies made by 
intelligent students of strategy since the initiative returned 
to us and our allies have been closely fulfilled—in all 
but the one important respect of time. It has taken longer 
than we have expected to gain our ends in every campaign 
waged against the Germans since Alamein. It may do so 
again, and continue thus till the collapse comes, when 
events will move quicker than our hopes. Now it is enough 
to say of this campaign that few more vital steps to victory 
have yet been taken. 


PRUSSIAN CAPITAL. 


he is only thirty-six 
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BODIES OF MASSACRED U.S. PRISONERS FOUND IN THE SNOW NEAR MALMEDY. 

















ABANDONED VEHICLES OF AN ALLIED CONVOY FROM WHICH THE GERMANS TOOK ee AMERICAN SOLDIERS BRUSHING THE SNOW FROM THE BODIES OF COMRADES WHO, + 
PRISONERS INTO A FIELD AND MOWED THEM DOWN WITH TANK MACHINE-GUNS. 4 Ff AS PRISONERS, HAD BEEN MASSACRED IN COLD BLOOD BY RUNDSTEDT’S TROOPS. 
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“> SOME OF THE BODIES OF U.S. PRISONERS FOUND IN A FIELD NEAR THE VILLAGE OF BAUGNEZ,"A FEW MILES FROM MALMEDY. THE BODIES LAY WHERE THEY HAD BEEN MOWN 


Our pictures were taken when the U.S. First Army, driving back Rundstedt’s troops | Red Cross men, robbed them of their cigarettes and valuables, and then ordered them 
in Belgium, overran the scene of a Massacre of American prisoners. First news of into a field with their hands up. As soon as they were grouped in the field, tank 
this massacre came from survivors who had feigned death and escaped to Allied lines. | machine-guns opened up on them, mowing down all but twenty men, who managed 
On Sunday, December 17, a short Allied convoy, including an ambulance, was caught | to escape. Those feigning death then saw German N.C.O.s killing off with pistols any 
by German tanks at Five Corners, a road intersection near the village of Baugnez, of the prostrate men they heard groaning A full report of the massacre has 


a few miles from Malmedy. The Germans took some 150 U.S. prisoners, including been prepared by First Army H.Q. for the United States Government. 
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THE WESTERN FRONT: THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY’S 





BRITISH TROOPS ENGAGED ‘IN THE ADVANCE NORTH OF SITTARD CAUTIOUSLY HUNTING 
THROUGH THE TOWN OF ECHT FOR ANY ENEMY TROOPS LEFT BEHIND. 


MEN OF A BRITISH PATROL, IN WHITE CAMOUFLAGE SUITS, SHAKING HANDS WITH AMERICAN 
TROOPS WITH WHOM THEY LINKED UP IN THE ARDENNES SALIENT. 





ENTRENCHED IN THE SNOW-COVERED GROUND OF THE ROER SALIENT, THESE BRITISH CROSSING THE GERMAN FRONTIER, THESE BRITISH TROOPS WERE ADVANCING ACROSS MUD 
INFANTRYMEN WERE DRIVING INTO GERMANY IN A STEADY ADVANCE NORTH OF SITTARD. AND SNOW WHEN TWO OF THEM “ DIVED” TO ESCAPE MORTAR BOMBS 
x Ss. 
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MEN OF A BRITISH REGIMENT MAKING THEIR WAY THROUGH THE STREETS OF THE LITTLE “WITH OUR FCHRER TO vVictoRY!"” SAYS THE WRITING ON THE WALL IN SCHILBERG— 
TOWN OF ECHT THIS TIME NOT TO BATTLE, BUT IN SEARCH OF TEA. BUT THESE MEN OF A FAMOUS BRITISH ARMOURED DIVISION ARE THE VICTORS. 


The launching of an attack by the British Second Army northward from Sittard Roermond, on the north, and Geilenkirchen, on the south. The attack, which 
dn the morning of January 16 switched attention from Rundstedt's rapidly- opened in fog, has continued in wintry weather, amidst snow, mud, hail, and 
dwindling Ardennes salient to a new sector of the Western Front. The British rain, none of which has prevented the Second Army troops pushing steadily into 
attack was aimed at the smaller German salient east of the Maas, between Germany. The village of Dieteren was captured, in fog, on the opening day of 
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GERMAN PRISONERS MARCHING THROUGH THE TOWN OF ECHT, CAPTURED IN THE EARLY 


STAGES OF THE BRITISH DRIVE NORTHWARD INTO THE GERMAN SALIENT. 





BRITISH INFANTRYMEN GOING FORWARD ACROSS OPEN COUNTRY BEHIND WHITE-CAMOUFLAGED 
TANKS DURING THE DRIVE INTO GERMANY IN THE ROER SALIENT. 


BRITISH TROOPS ADVANCING NORTH OF SITTARD CLAMBER ON TO KANGAROO CARRIERS 
FOR. A SPEEDIER JOURNEY INTO THE LATELY-CAPTURED TOWN OF ECHT. 


the attack, and on the following day our troops took Susteren and, to the north 
of it, the little town and road junction of Echt, in Holland. This success was 
followed by the capture of Hongen, across the border inside Germany. In this 
area of fighting the German-Dutch frontier forms a small loop, so our troops 
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ADVANCE NORTH OF SITTARD INTO THE ROER SALIENT. 


* 





BRITISH INFANTRYMEN ADVANCING TO DRIVE GERMANS OUT OF A _ VILLAGE CAPTURED 
IN THE ATTACK ON THE ENEMY SALIENT BETWEEN GEILENKIRCHEN AND ROERMOND. 





THE BRITISH ADVANCE INTO GERMANY NORTH OF SITTARD HAS BEEN MADE FROM 


THE FIRST IN BITTER WEATHER. THESE “‘SNOW-MEN "’ ARE GERMAN PRISONERS. 





A BRITISH PATROL, WITH TWO ARMY DOGS, SETTING OUT FROM HAVERT, ONE OF THI 
POINTS CAPTURED DURING THE ADVANCE INTO GERMANY FROM SITTARD. 


in some instances have actually advanced from Germany into Holland in their 
northward drive towards Roermond. On January 21 the British were reported 
to have captured the German village of Bocket, to have reached Waldfeucht to 
the north, and to be engaged in clearing the Echter woods. 
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WITH THE U.S. 71TH ARMY ON THE ALSACE FRONT—BATTLE SCENES. 


TRAFFIC FROM* THE ALSACE FRONT IS CHECKED BY: THE CREW OF A LIGHT TANK 
TO AVOID THE POSSIBILITY OF DISGUISED GERMANS PASSING THROUGH. 
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A TANK OF THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY PASSING THROUGH HAGUENAU ON THE WAY 
TO THE FRONT, DURING OPERATIONS AGAINST THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE IN ALSACE. 


Although the pace of the operations north of Strasbourg has temporarily slackened, it 
is becoming clear that Rundstedt is throwing in some of his best troops. Making the 
most of bad flying weather—-an almost continual blizzard is in progress on the Alsace 
front—large reinforcements of armour and infantry have been ferried across the Rhine 
into the bridgehead between Gambsheim and Selz. Activity in the region of Hatten 
and Rittershofen, where the enemy has received a severe mauling, is still on a reduced 
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A SHERMAN TANK CREW PREPARING FOR BATTLE NEAR HATTEN, THE SCENE OF HEAVY 
FIGHTING ON THE ALSACE FRONT. 


A ROAD BRIDGE OVER THE RAILWAY AT HAGUENAU, DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS 
AS THEY WITHDREW UNDER PRESSURE FROM THE SEVENTH ARMY. 


scale. Meantime, while the enemy continues to reinforce his bridgehead on the 
Seventh Army front, operations in Alsace have taken a new turn, with a series of 
strong attacks launched against German troops in the Colmar pocket by forces of 
General de Lattre de Tassigny’s French Army. Viewed in relation to the British 
advance towards the Roer and the steady ironing out of the Ardennes salient, the 
French attack shows that the Allies are regaining the initiative in the west. 
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HOUFFALIZE— WHERE. TWO U.S. ARMIES BLUNTED THE GERMAN SALIENT. 























TWO ARMIES MEET IN HOUFFALIZE: A HALF-TRACK OF THE 2ND ARMOURED DIVISION, 
FIRST U.S. ARMY, CROSSING THE OURTHE TO LINK UP WITH THE THIRD ARMY. 
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% ON THEIR WAY TO THE CAPTURE OF HOUFFALIZE: INFANTRYMEN OF THE U.S. F 
i THIRD ARMY ADVANCING ON THE CITY THROUGH DEEP SNOW. », 
2 am at 











3 HOUFFALIZE—A CITY OF SNOW-COVERED RUINS: CIVILIANS RETURNING AFTER 
£ THE LINK-UP BETWEEN TWO AMERICAN ARMIES IN THE TOWN ITSELF. 
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Guaneennenetennaeansansees ——— + 
A VIEW OF THE WRECKED CHURCH IN HOUFFALIZE, BELGIUM: THE WALLS AND SPIRE 
ARE STILL STANDING, DESPITE THE TOTAL COLLAPSE OF THE ROOF. 
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}) A TEMPORARY BRIDGE BEING SET UP OVER THE RIVER OURTHE BY ENGINEERS ¢ . 


OF THE U.S. FIRST ARMY, WHICH WAS THE FIRST ARMY INTO HOUFPALIZE. ¢ 
eee mitiiieaneadiae Ee ee Se Oe ee ee ¢ i mre SE . 
On January 16, armoured forces of the United States Third Army, approaching from Rundstedt’s key-point in the bulge and an important road junction, is now a city 
the west, entered Houffalize and there met men of the 2nd Armoured Division of the of snow-covered ruins, as our pictures show, for some very hard fighting has taken 
First Army, who had got in from the north the previous night. Patrols which place for the recapture of this town by the Allies, in the most appalling 
entered the town at midnight found that it had been hurriedly abandoned, and the conditions of deep snow and bitter cold. Although it is likely that the bulk of the 
meeting of these two American armies meant the virtual writing-off of the deep German tank armies have got away, it will probably be eventually seen that a 


salient thrust into the Ardennes by the Germans a month ago. Houffalize, once heavy toll has been taken of Rundstedt's short-lived campaign in the Ardennes. 
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“THE DOCKS”: A DRAWING BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE, 


Sir Muirhead Bone has conveyed in his drawing a vivid impression of one of the 
gigantic concrete caissons undergoing its final stages towards completion in 
preparation for the’ landings in Normandy on D-Day. He shows workmen engaged 
at their various tasks on a huge edifice mounted on its floating base lying in a shallow 
dock. These caissons, linked together, and towed across the Channel, where they 
were sunk in position, formed the breakwaters, clamped off the inhospitable shores 
of Arromanches Beaches, and thus provided the means of a great prefabricated 


“MULBERRY ”: 


| 
| 


| 


A CONCRETE CAISSON 


port, given the name of * Port Winston,” whereby a preliminary force of 250,000 men 
was landed, thus effecting a complete strategic and tactical surprise to the Germans. 
On it the success of the invasion of North-West Europe largely depended, and it also 
relied greatly on whether the port—a sort of colossal Meccano outfit—could be con- 
veyed across the Channel without arousing suspicion in the minds of the Cermans. 
As we now know, the enemy, who is still (or was) inclined to rank the British as 4 
nation without imagination or originality, was confident that no landings could be 


OF T 


THE OFFICIAL ADMIRALTY ARTIST, OF A CAISSON, PART 


| 





OF THE PREFABRICATED HARBOUR 
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TOWED OVER TO NORMANDY. 


14) 
hs 


ON, PART OF THE FAMOUS “MULBERRY” PORT, WHICH ENABLED 250,000 MEN TO LAND IN NORMANDY ON D-DAY. 


)OO men 
ermans 
it also 
be con- 
rmans 
sh as a 
ould be 


} 


made in Normandy without a port. He had fortified Brest, Cherbourg, Le Havre, 
Boulogne, and Calais, all bristling with heavy defences in depth, thus rendering any 
attempts upon them from seaward almost impossible of successful achievement. A 
prefabricated ‘‘ Mulberry,” towed over in sections, was a possibility beyond his 
dreams. Its success was stupendous and overwhelming. Captain Cyril Falls, our 
military commentator, in a recent article on the subject, said of it (December 30 
issue): “ It is not too much to say that ‘ Mulberry’ achieved, among other things, the 


liberation of Belgium. It completely upset the calculations of the enemy." 
Again he said: ‘ Here was an invention which took them by surprise, to which they 
found no answer, and which they apparently misunderstood and under-estimated 
even after they had reconnoitred and photographed it from the air." It marked 
an historic epoch of the present war, opening up the liberation of France as well 
as Belgium and much of Holland by the Allies, and its resultant effects have yet 
to be felt to the fullest degree on the Western front 
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THE WAR IN BURMA: WITH GENERAL FESTING’S GALLANT 36TH DIVISION. 
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GENERAL FESTING’S 36TH DIVISION FROM NORTH BURMA CAPTURE KATHA, ON THE - 
{| IRRAWADDY: TRANSPORTING EQUIPMENT ACROSS THE RIVER BY RAFTS AND BOATS. PINWE, ON THE ROAD TO MAWLU, WAS SEIZED FROM THE JAPANESE ON NOVEMBER 30, 
AFTER THE 36TH DIVISION HAD CUT ITS WAY THROUGH PRIMEVAL JUNGLE. 
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) PINWE LAY ON THE RAILWAY TO MANDALAY AND WAS FIERCELY DEFENDED BY THE 
ENEMY. A ROYAL ENGINEER HOLDING A JUNGLE PATH CLEARED BY GUNNERS. , % MAJOR-GENERAL F. W. FESTING, COMMANDER OF THE 36TH DIVISION (CENTRE), 
‘3 4 WITH TWO OF HIS BRIGADIERS, ON AN INSPECTION VISIT NEAR PINWE. 
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MEN OF THE 36TH DIVISION CELEBRATE THE CAPTURE OF PINWE RAILWAY STATION ( ) THE JUNGLE LIFE: SIKH AND BRITISH ENGINEERS CLEARING A STREAM IN THE HEART 
{ BY PARADING A CAPTURED JAPANESE FLAG ON THEIR RETURN TO CAMP. 5 OF THE JUNGLE TO OBTAIN FRESH WATER FOR THE 36TH DIVISION. 

. 4} 


. ~~ . - - - - — ~ —_ ~— 


The 36th British Division in North-East Burma, many originally Wingate’s men, which flanks. The link-up between the two forces in the Banmauk area was regarded as 
includes picked Indian troops, the Royal Scots Fusiliers, the Royal Welch Fusiliers, greatly facilitating the march on Mandalay. On January 19, the Japs were retreating 
and the East Lancashire Regt., on December 14-15 linked up with the Fourteenth down both sides of the Irrawaddy under steady pressure of the Fourteenth Army, 
Army near Banmauk, near Katha. In the past few weeks the 36th Division, supplied but the real battle for the town had not yet taken place. Our photographs show 
by air transport, had stormed its way down the “railway corridor"’ from Pinwe, some of the activities of the gallant 36th Division under its commanding officer, 
through which the Myitkyina-Mandalay line runs, with Chinese troops guarding its Major-General F. W. Festing. 
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THE WAR IN BURMA: SCENES AT THE CAPTURE OF THE PORT OF AKYAB. 
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THE CAPTURE OF AKYAB, THE IMPORTANT WEST COAST PORT OF BURMA, ON JANUARY 3: 
THE SEABORNE INVASION APPROACHING THE HARBOUR, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE AIR. 


ANOTHER PHASE OF THE LANDING AT AKYAB: LANDING CRAFT DRIVEN ASHORE, WITH 
TROOPS WADING TO THE BEACH NEAR THE HARBOUR. 
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KYAB, the first im- 

portant Burma port to 
be retaken from the Japan- 
ese, fell on January 3 to the 
15th Indian Corps, under 
Lieut.-General Sir A. F. P. 
Christison, without a shot 
being fired. White flags were 
flying when Indian troops, 
British Commandos, and 
Navy and Air Force units 
crossed the Mayu River in 
landing craft and motor- 
launches. The position of 
the island of Akyab, “ft 
midway down the shore e 2 gnc ih Reon 
parallel with Central ans ~~. oe and a ye oie 


Burma, and its important . fe . ae 
airfield, gave the Allied \ssawee= 
Command a very needed - 
Strategic site for further 
operations. Among those 
who landed the day before 
it was captured was Winge 
Commander J. B. G. Brad- 
ley, of New Zealand, and who 
brought back the first news 
that the Japanese had pulled 
out. Its popular admini- 
strator before the war, the 
Wing-Commander faced an 
enthusiastic reception from 
the natives, who garlanded 
him in Oriental fashion. 
The Eastern Air Command 
played a prominent part in 
the bloodless. capture of 
Akyab with its precision 
bombings. 
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A VIEW OF AKYAB HARBOUR AND TOWN: SAID TO HAVE BEEN THE MOST-BOMBED TARGET IN BURMA, IT FELL FINALLY, WITHOUT A SHOT BEING 
FIRED, TO TROOPS OF THE 15TH INDIAN CORPS, AFTER HAVING BEEN SEVERELY BOMBED BY THE EASTERN AIR COMMAND. 
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BRADLEY, GREETED BY THE NATIVES OF AKYAB, WHERE 


VIEW OF THE PORT AND JETTY, WITH TWO SUNKEN SHIPS ‘| WING-COMMANDER J 8B. G. 
DESTROYED. , HE WAS ADMINISTRATOR BEFORE THE WAR. HE COMES FROM WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND, 
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rd AS’ THE RESULT OF R.A.F. BOMBING. THE TOWN WAS LARGELY 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 

























































SIR BUCKSTON BROWNE. } . : = ae pe SIR HENRY GAUVAIN. 
A generous benefactor to surgery, Sir : : - eminent surgeon and specialist in 
aan Browne died on gee fd i 3 —_ es iw ad “ey er tn ~ — 
t th of ninety-four. A member i anuary 19. Since oundation in 
of } a pnd adh oreleuion himself, his i ‘ MAJOR-GENERAL R. N. GALE. : i THE EARL OF GOWRIE, V.c. of the Lord Mayor Treloar Cripples’ 
first benefaction was in 1928, when he { Major-General Richard Nelson Gale, who raised and trained : _ The new Deputy Constable and Lieutenant-Governor of Hospital and College, Alton and Hayling 
bought, and made over to the British : a British airborne division which afterwards became the Windsor Castle, in succession to Lord Wigram, is Lord Island, he had been the medical superin- 
Association, the house at Downe, Kent, : gy of the le mr invasion of pm 2 Secpee e Come. ve. until pocuntty Gozener General of ‘ee Commnon- tendent. Also the founder and medical 
i‘ on, ‘ehgae Sis i: ress, been appointed to succeed Lieut.-General F. A. M. wealth of Australia. r wrie won t . on Sep- superintendent of Morland Clinics, Alton. 
oe wih ; —— aren ee 4 Browning as Deputy Commander to Lieut.-General Lewis A. : tember 22, 1898, when he commanded the Camel Corps cet, : 3 
Brereton, of the First Allied Airborne Army. General Gale : | at the Battle of Gedarif. He returned home from Australia ; 
NS earlier became G.S.O.2 of a planning staff in moving the i last November, and the earldom conferred on him on 
ie British Expeditionary Force to France. i relinquishing his appointment was gazetted on January 12. 


4 








ADMIRAL SIR HAROLD BURROUGH. i 
Admiral Burrough has been appointed Allied Naval ‘ 
Commander, Expeditionary Force, in succession to the © 
late Admiral Sir Bertram H. Ramsay. Admiral 


REAR-ADMIRAL V. A. C. CRUTCHLEY, V.C. 
Rear-Admiral Crutchley, V.C., appointed to be Flag ; 














: i oc \ommeniing ape ta and Mediterranean 
, : PDD OLD ONO PPAR RO RROD APRA OLLIE LADO DACA ATC pproaches, has recently returned home from com- 
pert ae 8 name wd | before ~~, ey a as ~ A SURGEON ANSWERS AN S.0.S. IN AN 80-M.P.H. GALE: DR. JAMES HALL (HATLESS) {  manding the Australian Squadron in the South-West 

Ne eS eee ee eee IN THE LIFEBOAT IN WHICH HE WENT TO THE ASSISTANCE OF A ‘“SEAMAN | Pacific. From 1935-36 Admiral Crutchley was Senior 
convoy that was fought through to Malta in Augus Officer, First Minesweeping Flotilla, and commanded 
1942. Later that year he commanded landing opera- ° ON BOARD A STEAMER. ': H.M.S. “Warspite” from 1937-42, Educated at 
tions at Algiers and Bougie, and has thus considerable During an 80- Osborne : at 
experience of amphibious operations. From 1939-40 









Te and a he served MT ay the 

, n ‘ i ; | European War o . Besides the V.C., he also 
was Assistant Chief of Naval Staff, and in 1943 became | i : ’ 

gine, EU, it i holds the D.S.C. and the Croix de Guerre. 
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YOUR TIMES U.S. PRESIDENT: MR. ROOSEVELT (CENTRE) BEING SWORN IN BY CHIEF JUSTICE A NEW PHOTOGRAPH OF T.R.H. THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, i 
HARLAN STONE (BEHIND FLAG). ON HIS RIGHT IS THE SENATE SECRETARY, EDWARD HALSEY. | WITH THEIR SONS PRINCE WILLIAM (CENTRE) AND PRINCE RICHARD. 

With his son, pase Roosevelt, standing on his left, President Roosevelt was sworn in for his fourth term | The Duke of Gloucester, who will shortly be taki up his duties as Governor-General of 
as President of the United States of America on January 20. Mr. Roosevelt's short speech was on the | Australia, was, last October, promoted a full General in the British Army and an Air-Chief 
subject of the supreme test which America and her Allies must meet, the test of their courage, resolve, | Marshal of the Royal Air Force. The third son of his late Majesty King George V., His 
wisdom, and essential democracy. “In the days and years to come,” he said, “we shall work for a just | | Royal Highness married the Lady Alice Christabel Montagu- on November 6, 1935. 

and durable peace as to-day we work and fight for total victory in war.” (Picture by radio.) . a 


y have two sons, the youngest being born on August 26 last 
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THE CORONATION OF THE MAHARAJAH OF MANIPUR: THE MAHARAJAH, WITH HIS GUARD 


OF HONOUR, LEAVING HIS PALACE FOR THE CEREMONIES. 


Bodh Chandra Singh, Maharajah of Manipur, recently celebrated his coronation on the site of his bomb-wrecked 
coronation hall. The ceremony was delayed for three years by the invasion of Manipur by the Japanese, 
subsequently driven out by the Allied forces. The coronation was a most colourful ceremony, involving many 
hours of prayer and incantation; a propitiation ceremony; and weird ritualistic music, which preceded the 


arrival of the Maharajah on his state elephant. 
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THE MITTELLAND CANAL (PART OF THE DORTMUND-EMS CANAL SYSTEM) BOMBED AGAIN: 


THE DENSE CONCENTRATION OF CRATERS IN THE TARGET AREA. 


During the night of January 1, Lancasters of R.A.F. Bomber Command again attacked the Mittelland Canal 
at Gravenhorst, dropping a concentration of bombs across the canal where it crosses a small river, breaching 
embankments and stranding traffic on the bed of the empty canal. This reconnaissance qbotograph (above) 
shows the dense concentration of craters in the target area. Accurate bombing has broken the embankments 


allowing the water to seep out and stopping war materials reaching the front. 





THE FUNERAL OF VICTIMS OF GERMAN BRUTALITY AT BANDE, BELGIUM THIRTY-FOUR 
YOUNG MEN, AGED 17 TO 21, WHO WERE SHOT IN COLD BLOOD, ONE BY ONE, AFTER 
COMPLETING FORCED LABOUR. 

Thirty-four young men, whose ages were from seventeen to twenty-one, formed part of a forced labour 

organised by the Germans on their reoccupation of Bande. On completion of the work allotted 
them, the — men were herded into a cellar; then, one by one, forced to pass through a doorway 


a room they were shot in the back. Their bodies were found by men of the 


As they ente : r 
6th Airborne Division and given a fitting burial 
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A CORONATION: AERIAL WARFARE: GERMAN 


VICTIMS BURIED: ST. 
rp j 





NAZAIRE TRUCE. 





MANIPUR STATE MUSICIANS PLAYING CEREMONIAL MUSIC DURING THE CORONATION FESTIVITIES. 


A VERY NEAR MISS FROM A ROCKET: 


\ 


A TRUCE WITH THE GERMANS TO ARRANGE 
CIVILIANS : CAPTAIN MULLER (CENTRE) COMPLETING NEGOTIATIONS witl AMERICAN 


AND FRENCH 





. 


AS CAN BE SEEN, THE MISSILE PASSED 


BETWEEN TWO OF THE ENGINES OF THIS B-I7 FLYING FORTRESS BEFORE BURSTIN«, 





FOR THE EVACUATION OF ST. NAZAIR 


OFFICERS 


An extraordinary rendezvous took place on January 17 at the little station of Cordemais, half-way 

tween Nantes and St. Nazaire, between American, French and German officers to ci mplete the Ana! 
arrangements to evacuate 13,000 civilians from St. Nazaire still in enemy hands. The arrangements 
were completed on the platform while the breach in the line was being repaired, and juring the whole 


negotiations a battle was in progress t 


the left and right of the station 
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IN ATHENS: THE ARCHBISHOP PROCLAIMED; LAST SCENES OF FIGHTING. 


ARCHBISHOP DAMASKINOS LEAVING THE GREEK FOREIGN FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER (FIRST FROM LEFT) AND GENERAL FROM A BALCONY OPPOSITE THE BRITISH CORPS H.Q. IN 
OFFICE IN ATHENS AFTER THE CEREMONY, ON JANUARY Q, SCOBIE WALKING UNRECOGNISED THROUGH ATHENS AFTER ATHENS, FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER (LEFT) AND GENERAL 
AT WHICH HE WAS PROCLAIMED REGENT. ATTENDING A SERVICE AT ST. PAUL’S ENGLISH CHURCH. SCOBIE WATCH THE GUARD-CHANGING CEREMONY. 


A CHEERING CROWD IN ATHENS CELEBRATING THE TRUCE BETWEEN GOVERNMENT MR. REX LEEPER (LEFT), BRITISH AMBASSADOR IN ATHENS, BEING THANKED BY GREEK 
AND E.L.A.S, THE CROWD CARRIED FLAGS AND PICTURES OF MR. CHURCHILL. (By Radio.) TRADES UNION DELEGATES FOR BRITAIN’S EFFORTS TO RESTORE ORDER IN GREECE. (By Radio.) 


A SCENE IN ATHENS ON THE DAY E.L.A.S. FORCES GREEK CIVILIANS WITH THEIR RATION CARDS AT ONE OF THE “ SOUP A BRITISH SOLDIER TAKING COVER NEAR A SHATTERED 
FINALLY LEFT THE CITY. CROWDS ARE WATCHING KITCHENS " OPERATED IN ATHENS BY BRITISH TROOPS TO HELP BUILDING IN ATHENS-—A SCENE ON THE LAST DAY 
BUILDINGS BURNING IN A DAMAGED AREA, DISTRIBUTION, WHEN E.L.A.S. TROOPS LEFT THE CITY. 


These photographs from Athens were mostly takeh after fighting had ceased in the Greek was taken on January 14, when a cheering procession marched through the streets to 
capital. The proclamation of Archbishop Damaskinos as Regent of Greece took place at a celebrate the signing of the truce between Government and E.L.A.S. forces, carrying 
ceremony on January 9, conducted by ten bishops. General Scobie was present at the British and Greek flags and pictures of Britain's Prime Minister. ... The scene at 
ceremony. ... Two of the pictures were takem during the visit of Field-Marshal the ‘soup kitchen” is typical of many run by British battalions in order to speed up 
Alexander, who took the salute at a guard-changing ceremony outside Corps H.Q food distribution to the civilians. The food is uncooked, and the particular “ kitchen "’ 


and later attended a service at St. Paul's English Church. ... The crowd picture illustrated has been serving 34,000 rations a day. 
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A GREAT HISTORIC LANDMARK—ELTHAM PALACE 








ROYAL FROM THE TIMES OF HENRY III. TO HENRY VIII.: A GENERAL VIEW 
OF. ELTHAM PALACE, KENT. 


a 


ee 


SPANNED BY A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY BRIDGE: THE ANCIENT MOAT, 
THE MOAT-HOUSE IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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ONE OF THE FINEST 


5 THE EXTERIOR OF THE BANQUETING-HALL OF EDWARD IV.: 
rd FIFTEENTH-CENTURY HALLS EXTANT. 


= 
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Negotiations are taking place for the transfer of Eltham Palace, Eltham, Kent, 
to the Government, to be preserved for the ‘nation. A ninety-nine years’ lease 
of the ancient Palace was granted, in 1933, on the recommendation of the Crown 
Lands Advisory Committee, to Mr. Stephen Courtauld. One condition was that 
the public must be admitted on certain days to the great banqueting-hall of 
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FOR THE NATION? 


THE WEST END OF THE BANQUETING-HALL, SHOWING ONE OF THE GREAT 
WINDOWS AND THE LONG REFECTORY TABLE. 





SHOWING THE MAGNIFICENT HAMMERBEAM ROOF: THE INTERIOR 
OF THE BANQUETING-HALL OF ELTHAM PALACE 


Edward IV. According to an historian of the Order of the Garter, that Order 
was instituted by Edward III. at a tournament at Eltham in 1347. Royal from 
the times of Henry III. to Henry VIII., but much restored, the banqueting-hall 
is generally considered to be the finest extant fifteenth-century hall. The oak roof, 
of hammerbeam type, is undoubtedly one of the finest in the country. 
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H.M. ESCORT CARRIERS ‘“ KHEDIVE,’’ “STALKER,"’ ‘ EMPEROR,”’ 
“ HUNTER,"’ “ SEARCHER,’’ AND “ PURSUER,"’ IN LINE AHEAD. 


N this’ page we show a further series ot Fleet Air Arm Squadrons’ heraldic 
badges; also a photograph of some of our escort carriers—floating homes 

of the Fleet Air Arm Squadrons, whose achievements in this war can be said to 
rival anything attempted by land-based aircraft. The Fleet Air Arm was formed 
; in April 1924, under dual Admiralty and Air Force control, but in 1907 the ad- 
ministrative control of all aircraft borne in ships of the Royal Navy was transferred 

cian Misia os to the Admiralty. a 


SYMBOLS OF BRITAIN’S AIR MIGHT OVER THE SEA: FLEET AIR ARM SQUADRONS’ HERALDIC BADGES. 
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H.M. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘‘INDOMITABLE,’’ 23,000 TONS, AS SEEN 
FROM THE AIR. 







ANY of our readers will remember the popular series of R.A.F. 
Badges and Mottoes published in our issues from December 28, 1940, 

to January 18, 1941, and from April 3, 1943, to April 17, 1943. We now 
show symbols of Britain's air might over the sea expressed in Fleet Air 
. Arm Squadrons’ heraldic badges, together with a photograph of one of our 
— mightiest aircraft-carriers at sea. eee 























SYMBOLS OF BRITAIN’S AIR MIGHT OVER THE SEA: FLEET AIR ARM SQUADRONS’ HERALDIC BADGES. 
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AUSTRALIA’S “DUST-BOWL” PROBLEM: HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS O 
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SOIL EROSION IN AUSTRALIA: SHEEP RACING OVER HARD, SUN-BAKED CLAY LAND FROM WHICH 
THE SOFT SOIL AND SAND HAS BEEN SWEPT AWAY. 
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1 [UST-STORMS sweeping across a huge area of New South Wales, 
' Victoria, and South Australia during the recent great drought 
have emphasised the extent to which soi! erosion is menacing the 
well-being of Australia. No estimate of soil destroyed by even one 
series of these storms is possible, but that destroyed during the 
present drought alone must have taken toll of hundreds of thousands 


of acres hitherto unaffected. The mountains of drift-soil which 
(Continued below. 





ORIGINALLY A 20-FT. TELEGRAPH-POLE—NOW ONLY 6 FT. ABOVE THE 
SANDBANK FORMED BY STRONG WINDS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
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A HOME THREATENED IN THE MILDURA-EUSTON DISTRICT! A HUGE SAND-DRIFT THREATENING .) 
TO OVERWHELM A FARM. WHOLE VILLAGES HAVE BEEN WIPED OUT. fi 
= RR et SE RE et TEMRS? a as ¥ - 
| acres eee a a ey _ bate | 
g Continued, | : 
move steadily across the land during such storms engulf everything in their path, 
i burying grazing and farm lands, sometimes to a depth of 100 ft. Whole villages 
‘ j are wiped out—settlers, storekeepers, and their families being forced to make new | 
homes elsewhere. A correspondent to an Australian daily paper describes what he | 
. : . ‘ Tt 
saw in a 100-mile car drive through one of the worst districts as follows: ‘‘ The | 
main highway from Curlwaa to Nangiloc (on the Victorian side of the Murray | 
, , ee i River) buried for miles under drift-sand up to 10 ®. Roots of mallee-trees, once | 
A REMARKABLE EFFECT OF FURIOUS DUST-STORMS: THE ROOTS OF A MALLEE £ Cont Fi At a 
. ontinued on rig ; 


TREE EXPOSED TO A DEPTH OF 9 FT ; 
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NDS OF FERTILE ACRES NOW A DESERT FROM SOIL EROSION. 
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FORMERLY THE BROWNPORT HIGHWAY, FROM CURLWAA TO NANGILOC —TO-DAY A DESERT 


OF DRIFTING SAND, IN PARTS 10 FT. DEEP. 


Continued. | 
be impaired. Longer rotation of cropping, less burning of stubble 
avoidance of the overstocking of grazing land, more respect for 








ANOTHER RESULT OF ONE OF THE WORST DROUGHTS EVER KNOWN IN 7 
AUSTRALIA—4-FT.-HIGH SAND-DRIFTS, WHICH ENGULFED THESE SHEEP-RUNS. 





forests, and attention to reafforestation, are among the measures 
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recommended. After years of leisurely discussion a_ tentative 
investigation of soil conservation has become an urgent matter 
for Australia, ranking with the low birth-rate as her most formidable 
problem. 


























ING : t \ SAND-DRIFT, UP TO 50 FT. DEEP IN PLACES, HAS CREPT RIGHT UP TO THE FARMHOUSE 
IN NEW SOUTH WALES, SEEN ABOVE. 





: Continued 

‘h, covered with soil, now exposed, some to a depth of 9 ft. Houses with 40-ft.-high 

es sand-drifts at their back doors. Telegraph-poles almost buried and fences com 

Ww pletely lost. Farming implements lying deserted on vast sand-dunes that, three 

he years ago were thriving wheat farms.'' Agricultural scientists are warning 

he | Australians that unless speedy measures are taken to check soil erosion there will be 

ay T an exodus from the affected areas similar to that which was experienced in the dust-bow!l 

~ i of the United States, and Australia’s capacity to hold even its present fy sencece » SHEEP HAVE DIED BY THE THOUSANDS IN AUSTRALIA'S DROUGHT-STRICKEN 

. ; | f TERRITORIES, MANY FARMEKS LOSING ALI THEIR FLOCKS, 
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LIGHT AND LIFE. 


N the plant world only the bacteria and the fungi, standing on the lowest rungs of life, 
give out light. In the animal kingdom at least forty orders contain one or more 
forms known to do so, and several more orders contain species whose luminosity is 
doubtful. It has been said by Dr. Newton Harvey, of Princeton University, whose 
authority is in no doubt, that there is no apparent rhyme or reason in the distribution of 
this luminescence throughout the plant and animal kingdoms. 

Among the great groups into which the animal kingdom may be divided, that of the 
coelenterates, the simple, two-layered animals whose body cavity and digestive cavity 
are the same, have received most sand. Luminescence is more widely spread among this 
group and more characteristic of it than of any other. It is significant that the simplest 
living things we know—bacteria, fungi, protozoa, sponges, the coelenterates—are so often 
luminescent. The living world is weighted at the bottom with light-preducing forms. 
‘Fiat Lux” was spoken, and light and life began. 

The great group of simple, two-layered living forms includes jelly-fish, sea-pens, sea- 
fans fror the deep, which are luminous, as well as sea-anemones and corals, which are not. 
The light of Pelagia noctiluca, a luminous jelly-fish, common in the Mediterranean, was 
Sea-pens growing in sand and living there in colonies were known 
Of the single-celled protozoa, simplest living 
They give rise to the displays of 
A brilliant display 
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recorded by Pliny. 
from earliest times to be luminous. 
animals, only two classes, both marine, are luminous. 
phosphorence on the surface of the sea, seen by so many voyagers. 
of the kind in the South Atlantic is referred to by Darwin in the 
’ The vessel drove before her bows billows 
of liquid phosphorus, and in her wake she 
was followed by a milky train.” Noctiluca 
miliaris is their accredited name. 

Higher in structure and in multitude are 
the Arthropoda, with 640,000 species, divided 
into six classes. Of these, the first three—crus- 
taceans, myriapods (the many-legged creatures 
such as centipedes and millipedes), and insects 

contain undoubted luminous representatives. 
Among the crustaceans some secrete a lumi- 
nous fluid and disperse it, and some possess 
as well complicated lamps which shine like 
bicycle-reflectors. 
are the most certified light-bearers, and deep- 
sea forms come up to show when daylight 
fades. In Japan they are caught, dried, 
and sold as a basis for soup. There are 
no self-luminous crabs. Those which had 
an ancient reputation for the accom- 
plishment were probably infected with 
luminous bacteria. These parasites have 
conferred the same reputation on various 
fishes, some of which offer a special organ 
for their accommodation, the bacteria 
paying for their board and lodging by 
supplying a lantern to the fish. 

Of the twenty-four orders of insects, 
only the springtails (small, wingless 
creatures living in decayed leaves), flies, 
moths, and beetles appear to include 
luminous forms, though caterpillars and 
midges may carry luminous bacteria. 
Moths have only one lately approved 
candidate, but beetles, including the 
glow-worms, which may be the larve of 
beetles or wingless female beetles, shine 
with their own light brilliantly. Two 
groups have the power—the click beetles 
and the fireflies which the Americans name 
the lightning bug, “ with wings of flame.” 

The brilliant “ cucujo”’ beetle of the West 

Indies is the brightest jewel in the crown. 

Pickering, the astronomer, estimates its light 
as equal to that of a first-magnitude star ; 
worn in the hair, it was used as a decoration 
in early Spanish days. From South America 
comes a rare beetle larva, with a red light 
on its head, rows of greenish light on its 
body, and from this disposition of the colours 
nicknamed the railway bug. In_ temperate 
North America displays of fireflies last from 
May to July. In Japan, according to Dr. Harvey, 
swarms of cultivated fireflies are released by 
children as a token of affection to the Emperor. 

Of the worms, only the earthworms and 
some marine forms are light-bearers, and the 
first of these classes offers representatives from y. 
all parts of the world. They are also the 
less engaging, because their glow emanates 
from their slime. The marine worms include 
in their eight groups some that have a more or less general luminescence and others localised 
spots. One of the eddest glows all over when disturbed ; but as the animal spends its whole 
life in a tube buried in the sand, with only its ends protruding, its gift seems rather 
gratuitous. Bermuda has a fire-worm living among the coral, and betraying a strange 
sensitiveness to the phases of the moon. 

A very different creature is evoked by the picture of the fireflies ; it is the firefly squid, 
caught in immense numbers off the coast of Japan, and used to fertilise the rice-fields. 
It is luminous, with many bluish spots, and in this is like the many other squids with 
which acquaintance was made when the voyage of the ‘ Challenger” revealed the domain 
of the deep seas. The group to which the squids belong is basically luminous. The 

* Challenger's " discoveries led the way to the perception of the deep-sea luminous fishes : 
and at the beginning of this century 239 species of fish with light-giving organs were 
listed. It might be said of their lighting that it is ‘“ known, unseen,”’ because the human 
eye, even in Mr. William Beebe's elaborate deep-diving apparatus, can see nothing in the 
blackness’ below 1800 ft., and the deep-sea fish abound far deeper than that. Con- 
sequently, though sometimes they are swirled up from the depths, even in the Straits of 
Messina (Harvey), representations of them have to be made mainly with the eye of 
intelligent surmise. Such drawings have been made hy Dr. E. Zagmayer for the volumes 
oi the “ Campagne Scientifique" of the Prince of Monaco, some of which are here reproduced. 
Two are of Gondstoma Bathyllium and Polyphos. Their lanterns are visible as the row, 
or rows, of spots running from head to tail of their bodies. In one of them, though not 
very perceptible in the drawing, is 4 lamp behind the eye, carried as a-miner carries a 
light in his headgear to show the way. In the other a lamp is below the eye and a smaller 
one in front, and both have larger lamps on the tail to serve as recognition marks. A 
luminous mouth and teeth add to the armament. In the lower drawing of V. Lucetia 
the rows of lamps are simpler ; and the small fish is one ip which they have not developed. 
The writer has to express his sincere thanks to Dr. Trewavas, of the British Museum of 
Natural History, for ber generous assistance with the drawings. E. S. Grew 


“ Voyage of the Beagle ”’ : 


on head and tail. 


LUCETIA, A LUMINOUS FISH FOUND 


MENTIONED ABOVE, WITH SIMILAR LAMPS, 
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Some shrimps and prawns THE INFANT DEEP-SEA BENTHALLABILLA BEFORE THE DEVELOPMENT OF ITS LIGHTING 
SYSTEM. 








TWO DEEP-SEA LUMINOUS FISH—-GONOSTOMA BATHYLLIUM AND POLYPHOS. 


They are provided with rows of tiny red lamps running from head to tail, and carry additional ones 
One has a luminous mouth to attract smaller 





AT RATHER HIGHER DEPTHS THAN THOSE 
BUT WITH ACCESSORY ONES ON THE GILL 
COVER AND BEHIND THE EYE. 
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A SOLDIER TELLS OF SINGAPORE. 


DID not enjoy reading ‘* Wo Digs Ficutinc,” by Angus Rose (Cape; 8s. 6d.). But 

I read it from cover to cover, I am going to do so again, and I commend it to every 
thinking man and woman. For here, from the soldier’s viewpoint, is the story—the grim, 
the glorious, the sorry story—of the Malayan campaign and the fall of Singapore. None 
can enjoy this recital of mistakes, of ineptitude and lack of prevision in high places, of 
the sacrifice of good and gallant men, of the weakness of others. Yet the author has done 
well to place it before us, and his concluding chapter, in which he sums up the tragedy, 
deserves most earnest consideration. 

In order of importance he puts the contributory causes for our defeat in the following 
sequence: first and foremost, the inadequacy of our Air Force; secondly, our military 
unpreparedness as compared with Japanese standards; and thirdly, our failure to co- 
ordinate all the resources of the country in the form of a united front. There will be bitter 
argument over many details. Lieut.-Colonel Rose—he was then Major—does not spare 
the Malaya Command. Of the volunteer battalions, he says they looked well on paper 
and were the jealously guarded property of the Colonial Administration, but in war they 
were a liability; and makes the amazing statement, ‘‘ Desertion in the Volunteers was 
countenanced, and this started a rot which was by no means confined to the Volunteers 
alone.” Here are other statements: “ Generally speaking, the defence of Singapore can 
best be described as static. Switch lines did exist, but here again the flanks were secured 
by purely imaginary obstacles.” ‘‘ In Singapore jungle warfare had scarcely been thought 
of. ... There was no common tactical doctrine and no one to give us any guidance.” 

‘TI fail to see how anyone, in their wildest 
moments of optimism, could derive any 

. comfort whatsoever from the types and 
figures of aircraft which were available.” 
> . in the withdrawal to Kula Krai, the 
‘wind-up’ firing at night was so_ prolific 
that eventually the Brigadier withdrew all 
ammunition from the troops at night except 
for one round per weapon.” “The self- 
destruction of our own aircraft, in flying 
accidents, continued at the normal high rate, 
; and the morale of the majority of the ground 
= staffs soon fell to the level one would expect 
from the standard of discipline that prevailed.” 
All this, and much more, makes 

reading, not entirely eased by the accounts 

of gallant fighting on the part of others, 
including the author’s own Jocks. It 
remains to be seen how much is challenged. 

At first I did not think I was going 
to enjoy “ WaLtziInc VoLcano,” by 

Francis Weiss (Hollis and Carter; 15s.), 

eitTer. It was difficult to find out what 

the author wished to do— to give a 

history of the Danubian basin or to tell 

the story of his own Jewish middle-class, 

Magyar-founded family for generations 

back. After the first chapter or so, 

however, his recital of the two themes 
began to grip. The volcano is the vast 
area traversed by the river which rises 
in the Black Forest and empties into 
the Black Sea, with its racial and 
political turmoils; the waltzing is the 
danse macabre through the- palaces of 
the Hapsburgs, the Esterhazys, through 
the mad gaiety of the Congress of Vienna 
and the halls, streets, and cafés of Vienna, 

Budapest, and elsewhere. It is a topical 

demonstration of the follies of the past 

and the pitfalls of the future. Mr. Weiss 

propounds an interesting problem when 

he asks how it comes about that within 
a radius of a few miles of his home and in 
the brief period of a few decades, so many 
musical geniuses were born—men of the 
stature of Haydn, Liszt, Weigl, and Joachim. 
“* Still more miraculous,”’ he says, ** seems the 
fact that not so very far from this district 
scores of others came into the world who 
created a circle of musicians unparalleled in 
history. Albrechtsberger, the great theoreti- 
cian, and Beethoven's teacher; Hummel, the 
latter’s favourite pupil and Mozart’s intimate 
friend ; Czerny, Bruckner, the Strausses, Hans 
Richter, Goldmark, Dohnanyi—all first saw 
the light in this part of the Dual Empire. 
They, in turn, were surrounded by a wider circle, 
including such geniuses as Gluck, Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Mahler, to mention only a few.” 

From Australia comes an opportune book, 
“ Onwarp AustTRALIA,” by Ion L. Idriess (Angus and Robertson). It déals with the Australia 
of to-morrow as envisaged by the author and other practical idealists—men who believe whole- 
heartedly in the future of the Island Continent. Mr. Idriess sets out to show what vast stores of 
potential wealth may be developed if only the vision, the energy, and the organising ability are 
there to exploit it. He goes from what is undoubtedly the primary need of water conservation 
and irrigation to the outlook for an oil and rubber industry, from the great railway scheme of 
Mr. A. A. Griffiths to the Mather Plan for the sheep and wool industry. One scheme is to turn 
the Eastern and Northern Queensland waters back into the interior, and another is to start a 
great steelworks industry in Western Australia by using the Yampi Island iron deposits. What 
the book sadly lacks is a map. Great though the paper shortage may be, the inclusion of a 
map would have facilitated the reader’s assimilation of the various schemes tremendously. 

That publishers should be reprinting books of proved worth is a healthy sign in these 
days, when so much precious paper is being wasted on ephemeral matter, and all must 
welcome the third edition of C. Day Lewis’s “ Poetry ror You " (Blackwell; 4s. 6d.), 
which first appeared last October. Though primarily intended to introduce poetry to boys 
and girls, it cannot fail to interest and enlighten many an adult. For here we are shown 
not only the beauty and the charm of poetry, but the very birth and fashioning of it. 

Delightful too in every way is the illustrated edition of C. Henry Warren's “ A Boy 
in Kent” (Hollis and Carter; 8s. 6d.)—that charming story of his boyhood at Fladmere 
amid the cherry orchards and the hop-gardens. It is essentially a book for these disquieting 
days of a world turned upside down; for each incident is so sensitively described that 
it brings ease and delight. Mr. Warren is a master in the use of words, and Charles Stewart's 
illustrations are admirably adapted to his lucid prose. 

Very different from the Malaya of Angus Rose is that glimpsed in the collection of 
short stories by Cuthbert Woodville Harrison, entitled “* Tuk Macic or Matava ” (Simpkin 
Marshall ; 7s. 6d.). These tell of native life, native magic, and happenings inexplicable 
to the Western mind. This is the third and expanded edition, the first having appeared 
as long ago as 1916, W. R. Calvert 
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HOOPER 


THEIR. MAJESTIES’ COACHBUILDERS 





For more than a century it has been the 
gracious pleasure of eight successive 
British sovereigns to commission 


Coachwork by the firm of Hooper 





HOOPER & CO. (COACHBUILDERS) LTD., 54 ST. JAMES STREET, S.W.1 




















The foremost four 
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T he Morris, the Wolseley, the M.G. and the Riley — Each one of 
these cars has its own individual characteristics, yet all have this in 
common : they are triumphs of design, research and engineering. 
They are products of the Nuffield Organization, now turning its vast 
resources to speed the wheels of war. With the coming of peace, we 
shall further the advancement of these fine cars by adding to our 
established skill and knowledge the technical lessons of war. 





MORRIS §WOLSELEY 























Issued by Powell Duffryn Ltd. 


TO REGULAR USERS OF 


PHURNACIT 


THE ‘SMOKELESS’ FUEL 





It is regretted that your Coal Merchant 
may be unable to supply you with 
PHURNACITE. Retail Coal Merchants 
are doing everything possible to ensure 
fair distribution of the limited supplies. 
Owners of Heat Storage Cookers will as 


far as practicable be given preference. 


Size of fuel Regd. Designs 
12” long x 14” wide ooeeee 
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Tousanps of lives have been saved by the breeches buoy gear, but 
seamen, coastguards and lifeboatmen know only too well the importance, 
and often the difficulties, of making line contact between the wreck and 
shore. The Schermuly Pistol Rocket Apparatus possesses the advantages 
of other gun and rocket devices with none of their disadvantages. It is, in 
fact, the first line throwing device to be approved by the Beard of Trade 


under the Merchant Shipping Life-saving Appliances Act. 


ES SCHERMULY PISTOL ROCKET 
PARATUS LIMITED, SURRE 
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Good, pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everywhere. 


Lnquiries to: 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD-IBROX -CLASGOW. 














KERFOOTS 








Manufacturing with 
‘DISPENSING’ 
ACCURACY 


Batteries -of machines turning out 
thousands of Kerfoots Tablets a 
minute may seem a very long way 
from « Chemist's dispensary. Yet 
the same shill, exactitude and 
attention to detail are there, plus 
all the resources of modern large- 
scale production. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 


THE MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 
OF THREE GENERATIONS xo. 
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CHOOSE A BURBERRY 
WEATHERPROOF 





Peagisttreo THADE MARK 


The Burberry “Cachet” 
is easily recognisable in any 
gathering however exclusive. 
The Burberry weatherproof 
with the latest Burberry 
Tailored Costume. The 


latest word in comforting 
dress. 
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BURBERRYS 


Telephone: Whitehall 3343 
HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.1 
AND BASINGSTOKE 


BURBERRYS LTD. 
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of that particular t Yl 
(Earl Baldwin, Dandee, 1925.) 


Few tobaccos could inspire such praise in a public 

8 +h, yet all the cool t and ple of this 

ing tobacco may fill YOUR pipe at a cost 

_ oz, in Britain. Sold only sealed, in 
ns. 


i “My thoughts grow in the aroma 
obacco. 
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A. GALE & CO., LTD. GLASGOW, C.1! 
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NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LIMITED SUPPLIES 














A BABY WAS BORN IN MONTREAL TODAY 
Forces keep close touch with home. 


100,000 messages hurtle across the world 
—one small part of the torrent of words 


* * * 


When you cable, mark your cables ‘Via Imperial’. Choose 
words carefully to give a clear and comcise message. 
Misunderstanding causes delay. 





LONDON 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED ELECTRA HOUSE 











Why we need 
LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of All 
Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 
those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present 
and recurring charge on the Legion. 
Every year since the inception of the 
Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the 
Fund should be strengthened and 
fortified against any possible diminu- 
tion of income in the future by 
means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be 
obtained from the Organising Secretary, 
Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE. RICHMOND, SURREY 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 






































The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessartly available for export. 















































When you find Horlicks difficult to get, please 
remember that many have special need of it 


In emergency rations issued to soldiers, sailors, and airmen, Horlicks is an 
essential item. It was specially chosen for this purpose because it is excep- 
tionally nourishing and sustaining. The makers of Horlicks are proud that 
it has helped to save innumerable lives. 

Large quantities of Horlicks are also required for hospitals, vital war 
factories, and the mines. This is why there are only limited quantities of 
Horlicks in the shops. So, when you find Horlicks difficult to get, please 
remember that many have special need of it. And make Horlicks by mixing 
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it with water only. The milk is already in it. | 


HORLICKS | 








The White Paper 


reveals that in five years of 
war, Britain has produced — 


25.6 Tanks @ = 
and over 451.250 heavy 


motor vehicles 











IN THIS MAGNIFICENT PRODUCTION DRIVE 


HE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


MANUFACTURE . DISTRIBUTION . MAINTENANCE 


HAS MADE A VITAL CONTRIBUTION | 
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CAS 
K-L'G SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, LONDON 
C4 


AN ESSENTIAL OF WARTIME DIET 


Stored in this tiny capsule are 
two vitamins without’ which 
it is impossible to maintain 
health, They are ‘protective’ 
vitamin A and ‘sunshine’ vitamin 
D and, unfortunately, they are 
not always readily obtainable 


in a wartime diet. A daily dose 
of Crookes’ Halibut Oil — one of 
the richest natural sources of 
these vitamins—will build up your 
resistance and stamina and prove 
of inestimable value during this 
sixth winter of war. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL | 


Capsules—per bottle of 100—8/6 + 


Liquid—per phial—enough for 16 days 2/- 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
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Vitabuoy +':,33:" 


| gbtegetl alas, we cannot for the present make 
any more of the wonderful VITABUOY Life- 
Saving Overcoats, we have a small number still 
in stock in large, medium and small size. Their 
price (including Purchase Tax) is 114/- and they 
require 16 clothing coupons. If you need one you 
should order at once before it is too late. In doing 

so, please quote Chest 

measurement and Height. 


Vitabeau 


R.N. and R.A.F. 
RAINCOATS. 


gf far as we know, there 
are no VITABEAU 


Tropal-Interlined Coats “TIME FOR BED? 


available anywhere, but mee : ag ; 
ing se Wald ten adda When it is bed-time it is also time to 


of R.N. and R.A.F. Officers * take a glass of “BLACK & WHITE”. 
Raincoats and these can | a: This will ensure a quiet and refreshing 


be obtained through the sleep and soothe the worries of these 
leading Service outfitters. 


Vitabuoy Products Ltd. 


Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.|! 
Telephone : BIShopsgate 6565. 
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|7"nost popular 
American type 
cigarette 


London Made 


The Rail-way 
to Victory 


The Railways are responsible for getting 
the raw materials and the workers 
to the war factories; for carrying the 


finished products to the ports; for 


ATE EXPRESS = | transporting troops and their equipment 


RODUC ' i 
: TION to points of embarkation. 


a 


Wise pre-vision and long-term planning 


a Ss 


in the years before the war prepared 


the Railways for their great task. 
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